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DEATH OF THE QUEEN DOWAGER. 

Tue sad news of the death of Adelaide, the Queen Dowager, 
which took place on Sunday morning, the 2nd inst., is by 
this time known throughout the country; and, judging from 
the meek and benevolent disposition of Her late Majesty, we 
may say that the bereavement is an event lamented by the 
country at large. Her late Majesty enjoyed the income of 
as large a sum as £100,009 a year; but a great, perhaps the 
greatest, part of that annual stipend was applied to charitable 
purposes. Her public benevolence was well known, and re- 
quires no mention of ours; but of her private benevolence 
we must say a few words, as it touches us as Jews. Although 
Her late Majesty was so deeply embued with Christian piety, 
in the dispensation of her benevolence she knew and recog- 
nised no difference of creed. Numbers of poor Jews, par- 
ticularly those from foreign countries, where the munificence 
of Her late Majesty is as proverbial as in England, were 
relieved by her; and we may state a fact, which we heard from 
the mouth of one of Her late Majesty's almoners, that though 
the number of petitions for relief which poured in daily at 
Marlborough House was immense, yet Her late Majesty care- 
fully perused every one of them, and often took great pains 
to decypher the illegible scrawls which not unfrequently 
characterised these petitions; and marked, in her own hand- 
writing, on the margin, whether the party should be relieved, 
and to what extent. If no reference to character was made, 
Her late Majesty sent a letter by the almoner declining relief; 
but if reference was made to any respectable party, her 
secretaries had to make inquiries of the parties referred to, and, 
if the applicant was deserving, relief was granted in a most 
handsome manner; often by a cheque signed by Her late 
Majesty, the amount of which was never less than £2. We 
remember, also, the receipt of £10 from Her late Majesty 
for the Jews in the East suffering from a great conflagration. 
Her late Majesty was a patroness of and subscriber to the Jews’ 
Orphan Asylum and other Jewish charities,and pot unfrequently 
subscribed to Jewish works; and it is due to Her late Majesty's 
almoners, particularly to the Hon. Wm. Ashley, to state that 
they evidently felt a pleasure in the performance of the duties 
of charity. 

In the prayer for the Royal Family, which the Jews read in 
the synagogues, the name of Her late Majesty will henceforth 
be omitted; but her memory will ever live in the heart of 
every philanthropist, and in the heart of many a poor family— 
Jews included—whose pangs were soothed by the late Adelaide, 
Queen Dowager. 


} 


Lonpon, 22nd of Kislev, A. M. 5610.—Decemper 7, 1849. 


MONODY ON THE DEATH OF QUEEN ADELAIDE. 
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Farewell! farewell! thy reign is o’er, 
Thou poor and humble clay ; 

Queendom and wealth own thee no more, 
Pass’d with a breath away. 


The worm will heed no more the state 
Of clay hath purple worn ; 

Decay alike on Queen will sate, 
As lowliest mortal born. 


That brow the regal crown adorn’d, 
Fair, dainty once, and loath 

To watch beside the dead it mourn’d, 
The cere-cloth now must clothe. 


Those lips, that but expressed a want 
To have it prompt fulfilled— 

Could earth but yield, and millions grant— 
Now cold, for ever still'd. | 


That kiss distinction gave, 
Sad flowers now shall deck ; 

Grown loathsome in the silent grave, 
Remains of mortal wreck. 


So pomp and titles pass from earth, 
So highest prince comes low; 
The pangs alike in death, in birth, 
The prince and peasant know. 
Go, clothe the clay, and gild the house 
That forms death’s narrow home; 
Decay will mocking still carouse, 
Tho’ purpled it shall come. 


What weigh these gauds with heaven's King ? 
To JTim what's earthly power ? 

What pageant more than mortal thing, 
That fills one flitting hour ? 


But that which counts with God above, 
And wins His high regard, 

Are acts of kindness and of love; 
These He'll with bliss reward. 


And thou, O Queen, when life was thine, 
Stretc!’d forth thy helping hand, 

To wipe from many an eye the brine 
Had water’d, else, the land. 


How few, like thee, who have the power, 
As thee that power bestow, 
To soothe, with gen’rous hand, the hour 
Of penury and woe. 
On earth, poor Queen, thy reign is past, 
But thou wilt dwell above, 
In realms that will eternal last, 
Abodes of peace and love. 
Frep. BARNETT. 
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THE COSMOGONY OF MOSES. 
By A, Fiscue.. 


Tux Greeks had but one word for “ soul” and “ butterfly.” These 
objects, which to our mind represent two vastly different ideas, were 
considered by them as one, both being designated by the dissyllable 
Wvyn. The voice of antiquity—which re-echoes towards ‘our times 
man’s first conceptions of abstract and physical objects—offers to the 
modern philosopher also, in this case, a clue to the disclosure of 
notions formed in the infantine state of human existence, 

The butterfly, as long as it is hidden under an unwinged form, can 
but faintly look up towards the elevated objects of her desire, and can 
only creep along the plants whose balsam supports its existence; but 
once released from hee burdensome garb, she rises aloft into the 
golden regions, there beholding at one view the rosy bowers in their 
full charm, and resting her gilded wings on the smooth leaves of the 
lily: when she then, fluttering along, adds additional lustre to the 
panorama of nature, she greatly resembles the soul of man. For this 
one also, during her abode in a corporeal domicile, can hardly aspire 
to reap the fruits produced by the tree of knowledge; but no sooner 
does her terrestrial inclosure open its gates, than she, unimpeached, 
ascends towards heaven, there to contemplate that divine light, the 
attainment of which constituted all her wishes on this earth—there to 
approach more closely to ‘Truth, the object of her existence.! 

All men’s actions on this earth are to arrive at Truth, from the 
engineer who endeavours to form his machine according to the laws of 
nature, to the philosopher who looks for it in abstract reasoning. It 1s 
the fountain from which all arts and sciences flow, the centre of all those 
facts which the limited mental powers of man are wont to denowinate 
each individually a truth. ‘To man, it is true, has been given faculties 
which may lead him in a direct path towards truth, thus enabling him 
to approach more and more to it; but by means of those powers he 
can only obtain so much light as is requisite to his welfare in this 
world, whilst the knowledge necessary to his preparation for a future 
world is communicated to him by revelation. Kevelation as well as 
innate knowledge are, then, equally derived from truth, and can there- 
fore ag little contradict each other as the researches of the mathema- 
tician can lead to ditlerent results from those of the engineer. The 
celebrated Aben Ezra has very justly compared this subject to two 
persons walking in moonlight, one of whom says, “ This light is from 
the moon,” whilst the other says, “ This light is from the sun;” these 
appear contradictions, but are really true. 

Applying the remarks we made on revelation in general to the 
cosmogony of Moses in particular, we may ask, If science teaches us 
that the world exists many millions of years, can revelation contradict 
it? Can the Supreme Being, who through external facts tells man 
the history of preceding worlds, relate in His book that such worlds 
never existed? Surely not! Le who with such contradictions can 
satisfy his mind, cannot perceive the sublime regions from which 
revelation emanates. ‘The great object of religion does not consist in 
restraining the process of reason in order to uphold the authority of a 
false notion unjustly founded as a revealed truth, but the true delight 
which man can derive trom this superior gift is situated in the tie by 
which it connects him to truth, in the peace which it creates through- 
out the productions of revelation and reason. 


Die Wahrheit! 
Ist sie nicht eine einz’ ge ungetheilte ; 
Nitom einen Ton aus einer Harmonie, 
Nimm eine Farb’ aus dem Regenbogen, 
Und Alles was dir bleibt ist nichts, so lang 
Das schone All der Tone fehlt und Farben !?—Schi/ler. 


Language is of divine origin, and must thus, in its infantine state, 
have furnished a just delineation of objects. Philologists endeavour 
to discover, or, at least, to approximate, that primitive tongue. But 
whilst the result of such investigation may prove successful in future 
days, we tmust content ourselves, at present, with such facts as are 
obvious from the present phenomena in language. In reading the 
cosmogony of Moses, it is therefore highly important to keep in view 
the technical terms he used in his simple narrative; for this will lay 


The much disputed passage in Mesecheth Aboth, chapter iv., 7239 wor 


has been similarly explained by Landau; m9 being derived from o> (to 
risc }. 
Truth! 

ls it not a unity, indivisible 7 

Take a tone from.a harmony, 

Take a colour out of the rainbow, 

And ali that is left to you is nothing, 

SO long as you feel the want 

Of the beautiful «4! of tones and colours. 


before us the just view he entertained of the universe, and thus enable 
us to appreciate its intrinsic value.’ 

A single glance at the first verse of the Pentateuch must raise in 
every one’s mind the following questions :— = 

1. Which idea did Moses intend to convey in prefixing the word 
mwra to the creation of heaven and earth ? 

2. Why does he use a different mode of expression in describing the 
creation of heaven and earth from that of light, etc.; the latter, as 
well as all other objects, he says to have come into existence by the 
Divine words, *“* Let there be,” whilst the first is passed over without 
using the analogous expression, ‘‘ Let there be heaven and earh”’? 

3. The description of the other days begins with the wort x»; 
and although the reason why Moses begins with that word is not 
known to us, yet we may ask, Why does he deviate from thid regula- 
rity in beginning the description of the first day ? S 

The preceding questions have exercised the ingenuity of commenta- 
tors, yet it was reserved to the discoveries in geology to explain these 
difficulties.‘ 

The close connection between the two first verses, and the inad- 
herence of the same to the following, renders it necessary to make a 
division between the second and third verses, considering the former 
as a chapter by itself. This chapter treats on the primit ve creation, 
whilst the following speaks of the last transformation o? the earth. 
The first is only briefly described, it being the object of tthe historian 
to dwell more particularly on the first appearance of man on this earth, 
for whom his book is intended. : 

Like all the holy writings, the cosmogony of Moses is written in a 
most concise style, expressing by one word a whole series of ideas. 
In the simple word Mwxx2 is comprehended the distinction made 
between the two first and the following verses. It shews that this 
verse does not speak of this last transformation, but of the beginning, 
of the time when the universe was called into existence by the omni- 
potent word of God. The very difference in expressing the creation of 
heaven and earth (Question 2) confirms the preceding views, for this 
equally indicates the difference in the contents of these chapters. 
And at last we discover that Moses did not break the symmetry of 
his description, for the first day also he begins with vax (Question 3), 
“ God said, Let there be light, and there was light.” 

In reading attentively the second verse, we shall even discover that 
numcrous ages must have elapsed between its contents and those of 
the following verse. ‘* But the earth was shapeless,” says the sacred 
historian in that verse, whilst in the third it appears already in its 
beautiful form, thus occasioning the regularity iz day and night. We 
are also told, 995 Sy oT (a powerful Spirit was hover- 
ing on that matter), and this can only indicate the inherent powers 
which have been given to matter to develop itself; and by the con- 
tinual working of that spirit that shapeless mass was converted Into a 
regular form. 

(To be continued.) 


MEDICAL TREATMENT FOR THE JEWISH POOR. 
To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—Your known impartiality and honorable advocacy of the 
claims of the poor to humane treatment at the hands of the paid 
officials, emboldens me to solicit space in your influential journal! 
to reply to the few but amportant observations contained in the 
extraordinary letter, signed N. Canstatt,” which appeared in 


* Parkhurst has paid much attention to this subject, having explained the 
remarkabic passage in Joshua x.12 by such investigation. ‘The following 
words were by him explained as follows:— 
composed of wx, fire, and water. 

its prop rties. 

means fo vur ; namely, the earth revolves round the sun. 

qwn,.darkness is in all languages represented by a word independent ot 

light, whilst the Hebrew word means to cbsia/n; namely, the 
absence of light. | 

27y..means fo mix; for twilight is produced by the air 

hemisphere reflecting its light to our atmosphere. 


ap2..has been proved, by Luzzati, to be composed of 7 
forts 


Water” represents matter, 


of the opposite 


ypa, light breaks 


Although several millennia of experience have broughi to light the causes 
of many phenomena, yet they have not succeeded in establishing words £0 
philosophically indicating the objects as are’ found in the Hebrew language. 

* When | stated the following, on a former occasion, it was remarked that 


a somewhat similar expression had been given by Buckland in his Treatise 
on Geology. 
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your last number. That gentleman says, “ A regular qualified |} (even under the most dire and cruel persecutions) to the law of 


assistant is constantly in attendance in case of need or accident,” 
etc. Will Dr. Canstatt have the goodness to inform the public 
where this assistant is to be found, and whether he is a member 
of the College of Surgeons, or has passed his examination at 
Apothecaries’ Hall? And, further, would Dr. C. trust this 
“regular qualified” to attend his patients in case of need or 
accident ? Having asked these plain questions, I now come to 
the most important part of Dr. C.’s defence of Dr. Van Oven. 
He says:— 


I called on the assistant as I returned from seeing the man Lewis, 
of Hutchison Avenue, and Dr. Van Oven would have seen him that 


day, if I had not thought it best for the poor man, as far as comforts 


and convenience were concerned only, that he should go to the hospital. |] 


‘* As far as comforts and convenience were concerned only”!!! Does 
the courageous defender of the medical neglect of the poor mean 
to insinuate that Lewis's leg was neither in a state of mortification, 
nor in a state bordering on mortification ? and that it was not to 
save the man’s life that he (Dr. C.) advised an immediate removal 
to the hospital ? or does the London Hospital receive patients for 
comfurt and convenience only? What does Dr. C. think of the 
case, when he is told that Lewis was admitted into the London 
Hospital on the instant the application was made (and all honour 
to the authorities of that institution for their humanity), although 
not a case of sudden accident? and what does that gentleman 
think of the case, when he is further told that the medical gen- 
tleman who inspected the leg (and I believe it was Dr. Little) told 
him (Lewis) that it was fortunate he had come to the hospital, 
for that if he had delayed for six hours longer he would have 
been fit only for the bone-house, and that the only remedy was ampu- 
tation of the limb affected? ‘This was on the Saturday. By the 
next day, however, the disease had spread to the hip, and then, 
if poor Lewis had even consented to the operation, amputation 
had become impossible, and he, poor soul, had no other resource 
left than to trust to the mercy of God and such medical treat- 
ment as could be applied. During the night, however, the com- 


plaint took a favorable turn; and he is now, thanks be to 
God, and to the extreme kindness and attention of Christian 
medical gentlemen of the hospital, in a fair way of recovery, | 
. although he still continues in such a state as to be incapable of 
removal, even to have his bed made. Dr. Canstatt, however, 
preserves (and here he acts with prudence) a profound silence as 
to the complaint made by ELizaberi Lewis of the neglect shewn 
to her husband prior to the day that he (Dr. C.) kindly paid him | 
the visit. 

So much for Dr. Canstatt’s defence of Dr. Van Oven, who, in 
this instance, may well say, with the Spanish proverb, “ Save me 
from my friends,’’ ete. 

In order, however, to draw away public attention (which has 
been aroused in this matter) from the medical treatment of the 
poor, Dr. Canstatt, says :— 


But I do think the whole system of relief to the poor of our nation, 
general as well as medical, is bad, engendering a dependance on pauper 
relief; and the mode of government and the carrying it out, founded 
on our ancient prejudices, although honestly and conscientiously in- 
tended, materially enhances it. | 


When first I read this portion of the letter, the impression on 
my mind was, that it must be the production of any other person 
but that of a Jew. I can understand a missionary of the London 
Society, who has a purpose to serve in swelling the list of converts 
or of raising subscriptions from the unthinking, or one of the 
“anti-Jewish school,” who for party purposes opposes our eman- 
cipation, talkmg and writing about “ Jewish prejudices ;” but I 
never expected to see the day when a “ professing Jew” would 
attack his own flesh and blood of the seed of Abraham, using the 
deadly, rancorous, and slanderous weapons of our enemies. 

Sir, if there is one * ancient prejudice” more than another which, 
as Jews, we may well be proud of, it is our prompt obedience 


God and humanity, in administering relief to the poor, even to the 
leaving of the corners of our fields for the poor to glean in. And I 
trust (and here I am certain to be joined by every pious Israelite) 
that our conduct to the poor will ever be in accordance with “ our 
ancient prejudices,” which have procured for the Jewish people 
the respect and admiration of Christians generally, and of every 
genuine philanthropist, of whatever land, race, creed, or colour. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Dec. 3rd, 1849. A. 


I enclose my card, but, for many weighty and important rea- 
sons, request your using the initial only. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—Allow me to draw, through the medium of your widely - 
circulated paper, the attention of our wealthier brethren to a 
subject well worth the consideration of all those whom the welfare 
of their less-favoured brethren may interest. Hospitals, dispen- 
saries, and all kinds of institutions which promote the cure of 
diseases and the preservation of health among the poorer classes 
of this vast metropolis, have lately, perhaps more than ever, been 
the topic of public attention. In all parts and every quarter sym- 
pathy has been aroused, and charitable feelings increased, towards 
those who are most in need of health, and yet most exposed to 
disease. I think it, therefore, the most fit opportunity of men- 
tioning to your readers an institution which, though yet almost 
new, and by no means sufficiently supported, has particularly 
proved most beneficial to a vast number of poor Jews, who were 
mostly driven from their native soil by the unjust legislature of 
their respective governments. | 

If I tell you that the German Hospital at Dalston and its 
eastern dispensary, though established but a few years, has 
attended to upwards of 9,000 patients, nearly half of whom have 
been of the Jewish persuasion, you, as well as your readers, will 
perhaps better comprehend the purport of my communication ; and 
if I further acquaint you that, on looking over the list of patrons 
and subscribers, I was very much surprised at finding scarcely 
any English Jewish names among them, you will the more readily 
excuse the liberty I have taken in addressing these lines to you, 
in order that you, by your praiseworthy advocacy of true charity, 
may perhaps be the means of promoting the deserved support due 
by our Jewish brethren towards the above-named charitable insti- 
tution, which already enjoys the most liberal patronage of the 
English Christian public. 

With the most sincere wish that the Jews here will give proper 
support to this institution, which proves so very beneficial to 
their brethren, I remain, Sir, your most obedient servant, 


A. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 

Sir,—The verse in— 

(4) 

‘ And the man’s uncle shall take him up, and he that burns him, 
to bring out the bones out of the house, and shall say unto him 
that is by the sides of the house, Is there yet any with thee ? 
And he shall say, No. Then shall he say, Hold thy tongue ; for 
we may not make mention of the name of the Lord” (Amos vi. 10) 
—is, I believe, very difficult to explain; and, notwithstanding the 
ingenuity of many commentators, it must be confessed that there 
is not a connecting sense in it. ; | 

As I presume that an elucidation of a passage in the Bible 
would be as interesting to the readeas of the Chronicle as a con- 
troversy on the etymology of a Hebrew word, I beg to suggest 
an opinion; and although it may appear a novel one, it still seems 
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to me to be the true sense of the verse; viz. when the INv/\3 (he 
that taketh him up) or 1290 (he that burneth him) asks, yn 
72 (Is there any yet with thee ?) he that is M37 %N3N2 (by the 


sides of the house) intends replying pms Dax (None besides 
God), alluding to the verse in DDN (T° Aye) 
(There is none besides the Lord.) But the other interrupts 
him, saying OM (Be silent); the evident meaning of which is to 
prevent him from proceeding with the word, pnd (the Lord); 


word viz., “ you are unworthy to mention the 
name of the Lord.” 

Should you agree with this suggestion, you will give it inser- 
tion ; if not, I shall still remain A SuBSCRIBER. 


HEBREW AUTHORS AND THEIR OPPONENTS. 
By tae Rev. Apranam De Sora. 
Tap ody (Cosmocrarny) or R. Apranam Peritsou. 


(Concluded from page 30.) 


Ir is averred by historians.’ as also by some most honourable Israel. 
ites, who spake with him, that R. David did undoubtedly petition the 
Pope that there should be given to him metal instruments of war for 
projecting missiles, and also expert workmen to forward them to 
Arabia Felix, so that they might be thereby enabled to overcome their 
enemies, as above stated; and that R. David, for his part, promised to 
the Pope many advantages, and that arrangements should be made 
for his rule in some of these places where are tellers of collections,’ 
and where grew spices and many medical drugs. This was in order 
that the Jews there might assemble and unite themselves, and even 


pass over, subdue, and inherit the Holy Land, which is an everlasting 


inheritance to Isracl. Now all this I have seen in authentic writings, 
and heard from honourable persons and men of veracity. God, the 
ternal, is the perfection of all truth; He lieth not, neither doth He 
deal deceitfully ; and those who trust in Him shall not be put to 
shame, for truth proceedeth from Him, and he will ever act in accord- 
ance with this his attribute.° 

At the present period (being the year 285 of the sixth millennium, 
and the month Marchesvan), we have heard certain persons affirm‘ 
that this Pope Clement, king of the Gentiles, did determine, and so 
decree, that R. David should be sent honourably away, in a spacious 
ship, laden with instruments of war, and accompanied by divers 
artisans, both Jewish and Christian. He was to go by way of Por- 
tugal, the king of which country was to show still farther kindness to 
him, by issuing such orders as should secure to him honourable treat- 
ment, respect, and the fulfilment of his wishes, from every Christian 
nation (having friendly intercourse with the king of Portugal) through 
whose territory he might pass. Now as to all these things, whichever 
way they be, so (in the end) will they be established.® 

As for me, | do but propose to set down the way in which, accord- 
ing to my opinion, he might travel with the greatest safety,® supposing 

' Gentile. Here again it is to be observed that R. Peritsol does not speak 
on his own authority, but on that of others. It is the latter, then, and not 
the Rabbi, that ought to have been attacked. | 

* The words in the text are, MD ‘sya. Hyde translates them as A ufhores 
Collectoonum, Which, he says, means collectors or gatherers of all kinds of 
riches, merchandise, and all good things. The phrase occurs in Ecclesiastes 
xit, L1, and has been rendered inthe Anglican version as “ masters of assem- 
blies."” But see a commentary on this Scriptural passage by the writer of 
the present note. | 

* RK. Abraham here evidently means to show the probability of the mes- 
senger’s narrative being true, by reminding us of the immutability of the 
Divine promises, and by his hint that the prophecy referring to the future 
re-union of Judab and Ephraim still remains unfulfilled, but which will un- 
doubtedly be accomplished, notwithstand.ng that so many centuries have 
elapsed since the Ten Tribes were led into their dark captivity—will surely 
be accomplished since the promise emanated from “the perfection of all 
truth.” The existence somewhere of Ephraim, or the Ten Tribes (he appears 
desirous to remind us), is a necessary condition of its fulfilment. 

* Our author still refrains from advancing anything on his own authority, 
thus rendering the attacks of Hyde and Basnage the more unwarranted and 
unjust, 

* This passage is a convincing proof that R. Abraham does not repeat this 
s'ory es if he had accepted all its details as truths. It surely must have been 
ovcriooked by his opponents. | 

* With the greatest safety, though, perhaps, not with the greatest despatch. 
The lormer, however, is the consideration with our author. ‘Lhis is to be 

borne 1a mind when examining the route he lays down. 


that historians have correctly affirmed in respect of his going to Por- 
tugal. From Portugal, then, they might proceed by sea, rounding the 


‘continent of Fes,’ and leaving to seaward, on their right, the Insule 


Fortunate (now called Hispaniola); then extending® their journey 
by Cape Verde, they might proceed along Africa to their left, then 
(south) eastwardly to the great promontory called Cabo de Boa 
Esperanca, passing the Barbary Gulf to find the straits of the Red 
Sea; and then, by land, to arrive at the desert of Chabor, wherever it 
be, and so proceed to the place of his destination—all of which novel 
route we shall hereafter dwell upon more at length. 

The appearance of this Jew, according to what was heard concern- 
ing him, may be thus described. He was of short stature, spare in 
flesh, but of very strong heart (i.e., spirited and bold); he was con- 
stantly at his devotions, and afflicted himself with numerous fastings. 
Indeed, it ts said by some writers,’ that he once continued six conse- 
cutive days without tasting food of any description. He conversed 
chiefly in the sacred tongue, but occasionally he could not be clearly 
understood, as though he had some impediment in his speech. Many 
honourable persons and even cardinals, went to visit him in Rome, 
but he would not receive them. He rode through Rome on a mule, 
to see the novelties of the city, and entered, on this mule, the great 
church of St. Peter’s, i. e., as far as the great altar, not choosing to 
alight from the said mule. There were about ten Jews, and more 
than two hundred Christians running before him. The Eternal will 
yet declare favourably concerning Israel. 


Extracts from the “ Shalsheleth Hackabbalah,” referred to in the 
preceding Notes. 


“In the year 5294 of the creation (i.e., 1466 years after the 
destruction of the second temple); there came from remote regions a 
Jew, whose name was R. David, the Reubenite. He arrived at Kome, 
and conferred with Pope Clement, who received him favourably. 
Concerning himself, he affirmed that he was captain of the host of the 
King of Israel. He was of short stature, black as an Ethiopian, and 
apparently about forty-five years of age. He also spake with the 
King of Portugal, but by means of an interpreter, as he could only 
converse in Hebrew or Arabic. He informed this monarch that the 
Kings of Israel beyond Halach, Habor, and Gozan, had sent him to 
ascertain whether his majesty was willing to combine with them 
against their enemies, and provide them with battering-rams, in which 
case they would be able to subdue their said enemies. The king 
promised that this should be done.” R. Ghedaliah then proceeds to 
state, that during the “ many days” of R. David’s stay in Portugal, 
“the Lord stirred up the spirit” of a young man, one of the king's 
scribes, who became a convert to R. David, and publicly preached 
many wondrous things concerning the written and oral laws. R. 
Joseph Hacohen makes a similar assertion, observing that this Solomon 
(the name of the young man) was of Jewish descent. For the long 
and interesting address inade by the proselyte to the Hahamim of the 
period, as also for other information respecting him, the reader 1s 
referred to R. Cohen's 27, p. 90, and R. Ghedaliah’s 
p.34,b, Amst. eds. R. Ghedaliah continues to observe: “ This R. 
David once fasted six days consecutively; and I have heard one K. 
Judah Deblenes,a person quite worthy of credit, asseverate that, when 
at Rome, and an attendant on this man, he did not at all partake of 
food during the time just stated.” 


With the above extracts from the work of R- Ghedaliah, we conclude 
our review of the fourteenth chapter of R. Abraham Peritsol’s * Cos- 
mography. Our design has been to show the injustice of the attacks 
levelled more particularly against this portion of the book ; and it 1s, 
of course, for the reader to decide how far we have succeeded. Still, 
we cannot but flatter ourselves that we have fully disproved the charge 
of LBasnage and Hyde, that the circumstance of which this chapter 
treats is an invention and impudent falsehood of Peritsol himself, and 
also that we have shown the discrepancies with which our author 
has been taxed by his annotator, to be in reality not such. We have 
shown, in our notes, that R. Abraham is particularly careful to make 


" The land of Fes, or the continent of which Fes forms a north-westerly 
portion. 


* By our author’s using the term Jw, which means to lengthen, to draw 
out, he shews us that he is conscious of there being a nearer route to Arahia; 
and when he speaks of the one laid down by him being the safest, he may 
mean in reference to the pirates which even at this early period infested the 
Mediterranean. 


” Our author still quotes authorities for what he advances. 
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no direct assertions of his own, but advances all on the authority of 
others, and is thus exempt from all responsibility. He certainly does 
say, ‘‘ we ourselves have seen R. David :” but this can be understood 
as either meaning himself or his countrymen. 
tion of the appearance of the messenger, “according to what was 
beard in this respect” (ynwin *25), which no doubt he would not have 
done had he himself seen him, we would be inclined to believe that it 
is his countrymen he means, the more especially as, at the commence- 
ment of the chapter, he speaks of himself in the singular number. 
Notwithstanding, giving to his antagonists the benefit of the doubt, 
we have endeavoured to show the extreme probability of such a per- 
son as R. David having actually visited Rome, and of his having 
represented himself to be a messenger from the Ten Tribes.” Perit- 
sol nowhere expresses his conviction that the messenger was actually 
so, but always speaks with the greatest uncertainty and reserve. To 
determine the messenger an impostor, or otherwise, he does not seem 
to consider his province. He gives the sense of some of his country- 
men, and leaves his readers to form their own conclusions. Thus, 
then, the only charges that his opponents could bring against him, 
would be that he retails what appears to them as improbable stories, 
ani that he says either he or his countrymen have seen a man whom 
they do not believe ever existed. But, as before said, we have shewn 
how extremely probable it is that such a personage did really visit 
Italy and Portugal; and if our readers will only agree with us that we 
have as much reason to believe this one fact as to reject it, then we 
shall have succeeded in clearing these Hebrew authors from some of 
he groundless and somewhat illiberal charges of their opponents. 


DON ADRIAN. 
A Dramatic Poem, in Ten Acts, or Two Parts. 


Ix our resumé of this elaborate poem, it will be seen that we do 
not pretend to enter into its merits as regards characters or plot. 
A gigantic work of this description must be read, for its indivi- 
duality to be seen or its plot understood. We regret our space 
will not allow us to do more. We merely ramble among the 
thoughts it has conjured, and pluck here and there a handful of 
its flowers; and that we bring our readers ‘ flowers of poetry,’’ 
let the world judge. We think the passages we have quoted 
justify us in saying that they are in themselves unpolished gems, 
and for originality, pathos, and loftiness of idea, such as no 
living poet need be ashamed of, 


Amiziah's Apostrophe on Gold. 


Gold, thou hold’st the universal sway o’er men : 
Thou the great talisman art, that sift’st at will 
All mysteries from the human heart. 

What potent tales does thy strange spirit mean ? 
To thee the state and closet breath will come ; 
The closely registered deeds of men will ope 
Their clenched jaws, and make them all thine own.? 
‘To thee both state and convent secrets fly, 

The palace whisper, and low peasant’s moan. 

To thee do stoic, sage, and patriot bow ; 

Kings disrobe the royal breast of honour, 

And kneel the courtier at thine unhallow’d shrine. 
Fair beauty yields up her sweet blooming cheek 
For thee, the god of dross, to wanton with. 
Virtue will pluck the bright coronet from 

ler pure and lofty brow, to dash it down 

‘The deep steep gulf of ruin, for the world 

To play it a toy withal. Thou dost teach 

All language, inspire all hearts, tune all tongues ; 
Art priest, prophet, sovereign, and God ; 

And whilst Time, with its rugged water-floods, 
Ilas swept states, thrones, powers, and pomp away, 
Thou art the same, immutable magician, 
Swaying with a remorseless, yet immortal grasp, 
Thine own despotic sceptre. 

'0 As to R. David’s assertion, that the remnant of the Ten Tribes were 
stillto be found in Arabia, we offer no opinion, as not being called on to do 
so. It might be no difficult task, however, to show the possibility of his 
having actually come from the country lying between the Tigris and Lake 
Ooraomiah, a tract occupied by the Nestorian Christians and many Jews, 


both of whom claim a descent from the Ten Tribes, and of the latter of 


which people he might have spoken. 


As he gives a descrip- | 


Amiziah’s Recital of the Wrongs of his Tribe. 
When Ferdinand and Isabella 

The fated edict to our tribe sent forth, 
Commanding them, on —s of death, 
Within four months to leave the homes they lov'd, 
And quit the vine-clad hills of fertile Spain— 
And, furthermore, to part with all their gold, 
Their trinkets, jewels, and all they mastered — 
Ilave our people since all exiles been, 
And wandered o'er God's sunny earth to find 
A home and resting-place ; whilst thousands found 
A grave the only refuge for them left. 
Many were butcher'd ere they pluck'd the fruit 
Of their own vines. Others were buried 
(Must I live to tell the frightful story ?) 
‘Neath the waves—the pitiless waves—by craft, 
Promising to land them on some far shore, 
Were sunk in legions down their briny depths, 
In ships these Christians had prepared to do 
Their guilty service. ‘Then came the horrid cries 
Of murdered innocence. Children at the breast, 
Age, youth, and beauty, matron, man, and virgin, 
All perish’d in one fearful night ; while tears 
Nor prayers (not gold itself) could turn their hearts. 
Think what a chorus of wild shrieks there rose, 
Till the hungry waters lapped their last breath, 
And death suck'd in their gurgling agonies. 


Death of Sarissa, the Jewess. 


This is my death-bed—here I die— 
I was to die—my hour was come—I knew it. 
Ilark ! they come, with the music of their lyres 
‘Tuning in my ears soft notes of dying flowers, 
And on their breath 1 feel my spirit mount. 
Thy hand, Olonzo. Bless thee ! bless thee ! 
Ye bright ones, Icome! ( Dies.) 


come, 


THE FIRST CRUSADE. 


Goprrey DE Boutoane anv 8". (Rasut) 


NOTWITHSTANDING the tribulations and sufferings of the Jews at 
the period of the Crusades, they did not forego their pursuit of 
the study of theology, ete. Rabbi Solomon Isaacides YO" was at 
that time the principal of an academy, which consisted of many 
disciples, at Worms. Godfrey de Boulogne was acquainted with 
the Rabbi's erudition and profundity ; and as the gallant knight 
had a taste for literature, and spoke several languages, he was 
very anxious to have an interview with “&% previous to his de- 
parture for the Holy Land; but for a Crusader to have a con- 
ference with an infidel (for such was the Jew deemed at that time) 
was strictly forbidden. Godfrey's features were quite familiar to 
vw, he having seen him enter the town, and on several other 
occasions. One day, whilst the Rabbi was engaged in his school 
ex pounding some intricate passages in the Scriptures, there entered 
the room an old Jew, clad in a tattered gown, staff in hand, his 
shoes indicating a traveller from some distance. Such visitors to 
ve were frequent. With a gaze, and in a carefui tone, he gave 


the usual salutation, o>%Sy oydw (Peace be with you), and the 


assembly responded, pide oy (With you be peace), on which 
the Rabbi raised his head to greet the stranger. When his eyes 
met those of the visitor, YY" immediate came from his seat, and 
respectfully approached the stranger, and ejaculated, 827 9.73 
(7 Dv’3 (Blessed is he who cometh in the name of the Lord); 
and the Rabbi continued, ‘‘ Mighty, mighty knight, dare I ask 
what has induced the great hero to assume the garb of one of the 
most humble and proscribed nations on the earth. No disguise 
can conceal the valiant features of the warlike and bold Godfrey ; 
the bold enterprise to the Holy Land fully expresses the valour 
so manifest. What meaneth your Mightiness’ visit to this hum- 
ble school ?"’ He replied; “ Since you know who I am, and 
are also acquainted with my undertaking, you can probably tell 
me whether I shall be successful in the holy war. Speak; I 
came here expressly for that purpose.” ‘ Noble sir,” answered 
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“rn, “you have puta question to a poor and unworthy mortal | bawling lustily the excellencies of their precious burdens in ridiculous- 
which must positively not be responded to;’” and Y&" was about to versification : — 
resume his functions, when Godfrey, in a high and commanding | 
tone, repeated his former question. ‘ Well,” said YW, * you will, 
then. extort from me an opinion, which I must, though very 
reluctantly, give.” Hesitate not,” replied Sir Godfrey, “for I 


“ Gateaux, gateaux, d’Angleterre, 
Arrivés par le chemin de fer.” 


As you passed the open doors of the smoking and drinking shops you 
could distinctly hear the clashing of the billiard balls, accompanied b 

such expressions as ‘‘ Sacré matin!” “ Trés. bien !” etc., as the stroke 
must and will know.”—** Then,” said “2, “ you will conquer— || of the player was fortunate or the reverse. The children here and 
conquer—conquer—not without suffering severely, but you will || there were assiduously playing at marbles and other games, and also 
ultimately possess yourself of Jerusalem, but will not retain it || indulged somewhat in pett gambling with cpa ee there was to 
long; you will be harassed by your opponents, the mighty host be observed a disgusting class of gers so! w 3 ulogne is some- 
( and will be nearly annihilated, only a shadow of what notorious—old, prematurely old, haggard women, with sharp 
ee es ules piercing eyes and jaundiced faces, rendered some thirty years older in 
an army will be left, only one Jew will live to return, and those appearance than really they are, by a life of unceasing toil. They are 
§ that survive will be weak and powerless ; and if you do return, it || 4. powerful looking as the men at the water-side, and their unwieldy 
will be with scarcely two men.”—*‘* Hold thy contemptible prattle, 


' bodies and harsh grating voices might well belong to the sturdier sex. 
thou unhallowed Jew!” thundered Godfrey; ‘‘ were it not for it || There they were, crawling along on a Sunday morning from the water- 


being made known that I have profaned the sacred pledge by || side, bearing heavy burdens, only fit for beasts. When do these 
entering this defiled roof, and were it not that I should degrade There rid ‘the bottle 

the honour of a knight, this staff should soon prevent thee from here will be 
further uttering malignant predictions against the success of true | them, too, in the Hauteville churchyard, where all is quiet enough, 
Christians. But mark well, learned unbeliever, if one word fail, |) and let no one attempt to put a stone to say how such disgustin 
or should I return with a single man more than thou hast spoken, looking objects died, or even lived! With the exception of an English 
I will have that lying tongue pulled from its roots.’’ With these || family now and then (and you might pick them out of a dense mass 
words he abruptly quitted the school. for English) moving quietly to church, and the distant sounds of a 
The words of “2 came to pass; for after vast bloodshed, church organ, no signs of Sabbath could we perceive in Boulogne. It 
king; but being nat assed by pestiientiat rovers and ramine, England, and tar that of Scotland. But the work that 
who survived were in a most deplorable condition. Godfrey was || on inside the doors was as loose as that in the open streets. On going 
seized with the fever, which compelled him to return to Europe || up to the Hauteville we passed a Roman Catholic church. Before the 
with Peter the Hlermit and two others. Upon nearing Worms, 


door a man, who evidently was the beadle, was parading. Ile was the 
Godfrey recollected the words of “2, and was so enraged to || most military-looking beadle we ever could have pictured; and as the 
think his word had nearly all come to pass, that it reminded him people entered, he stood at one side of the door, as stiff as you like, 


of his reply, and he determined to deal with the Rabbi as he had | holding “ gold-headed stick in the ager ek a aes would _* 
said he would—he having three persons, when “2 had said he soldier on sentry holding his musket. , We had a desire to go in, and 
3 Sy ae : when we asked if strangers were permitted, he, wih a superabundance 
would scarcely bring two. But before De Boulogne entered | of politeness, made no answer, but at once rushed to the inner door, 
Worms, some of his companions died; some say, he died. | opening it with fifty bows and scrapes, directing us to walk in, which 
This made a great impression on the persecutors of the Jews, |! we did with one bow, leaving the scrape alone. We have, without 
who afterwards behaved very kindly to them; and even the clergy | boasting of a long period of life, seen divers places of worship, and as 
protested against their being ill-treated. Many wonderful and | different formule belonging to different sects; but of all the modes of 
strange tales were afloat respecting “1; but when he was asked || Worship that we ever witnessed, this was the most extraordinary and 
concerning this circumstance, he replied, ** he was no prophet, but tha 
a RR NR es d him. to ioresce the result of the crusade, ™ | part of the congregation, for as many made their exit as their entrance. 
there was no nation on earth could withstand the combined force, ) It was, in fact, everybody for themselves: insomuch as the moment 
and he was fully aware of the resistance the Saracens would make; No. 1 muttered over a few hurried prayers, and had crossed their 
that ultimately the Holy Land would fall into their hands, but |, foreheads with the points of their fingers, off he or she went, when 
that foreign invaders could Dot retain possession long, ou account 


No. 1 would meet No.2 coming in to go through the same ordeal, 
of the prevailing fevers, which would be increased by the num- and so on to the end of the chapter. 
slain.” 


This foresight led him to give his opinion as he did. But to go back to the city. The characters that people Boulogne 
: Iv are quite as various as the tints of the rainbow; and we would be 
: ees : inclined to think that for one who wishes to instruct himself in the 


sais jccenapnteaie wiicametpeciiie various windings and turnings of human character, and in the impene- 
NOTES. ON. PARIS. -ETC. trable mystery as to how men without any ostensible means manage 


The following sketch of the city of Boulogne will be read with 0 apep Headly 8 their feet, that Boulogne would serve Inm, if not for 

so wide a field as Paris, for just as fruitful a one. It would makea 
much interest, For although Boulogne is within half a day’s reach || sensitive heart shudder to hear the tricks and inventions employed by 
from London, yet the graphic and lively picture which Mr. Ashen-. |) 


| || what are termed “ men on town” to keep up an appearance. Rend 

4 heim las drawn of this popular place of resort, brings it, as it | the curtain away which these men keep before them by all possible 
were, still nearer to our mind's eye, and places its light and shade ingenuity, and you would discover penury in its most abject state; 

plainly before our mental sight. : and when all fails, the man of fashion that once was—the idolised of a 

once opulent family—si i + 

p ly—sinks into some menial employment, such as the 


: || marker of a billiard-room ! 
A coop breakfast on dry land, after “casting up accounts” on the 


green sea, is hot one of the worst things in this temporary existence ; of these notes, who, from opulence and a high status in British society, 
sO ulter having experienced this to our infinite satisfaction in the — went down the ladder of infamy till he became the marker of a billiard- 
Hotel de ULurope—the proprietor of which, by the way, is a most 


ee This is no fiction, but a true sketch, 
which sickens the heart; and there is one man in the eye of the writer 


room in Paris for the handsome remuneration of ten francs a week; 

personage we turned out for the day to explore and ultimately the British gentleman died somewhere in France un- 
‘4 8 : _ my — of Boulogne, and the first French town we had ever set 1 eared for. But who can speak of Boulogne ** knowingly,” but they 
ed ; but unless w e could have |, who have resided there for years, and schooled themselves as to the 

me external signs of a day | exact character of the different classes of men who jostle against each 
of them, open and in |) other there? In any ordinary town, if you picked out of the moving 

dusts entiful sprink ‘masses of society a specimen of each class, beginning in your fine 
+e — i | ty ~ rs, ~ ere lolling soe smoking and laughing in their squares and creseents, and ending in squalid pent-up alleys, you would 
Ai tog? Rag Babe Street criers, with tempting baskets of fruit and | form a motley group. But it is exactly this that you see in the cit 
He comlectionary (the Eden of the juvenile branches of society), were || of 
it & : ) anches of society), were | of Boulogne all huddled together. Broken-fortuned men rush, wit 
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Tue Jews AND THE CARDINALS.—The following statement, 
made in a letter written from Rome (Nov. 16) by a French officer, 


seems incredible, though there is no doubt great tyranny has 
been exercised by the party of the cardinals. The writer states 


that the pretext for the attack on the Ghetto was to search for 


and other articles of domestic use were covered with white linen, 
and conveyed away by the priests, with an air of mystery, to car- 
riages in waiting. But this was not the worst. ‘The officers of 
the cardinals broke open the strong boxes of the Jews, and robbed 
them of all their savings. Several ladies and young girls of 
noble families have been arrested and thrown into prison, by 
order of the cardinals, for having in the churches prayed for the 
souls of those who had died in defence of Jiberty.—TZhe Weekly 
News. | 
[The French officer’s statement is fully corrobarated by a 
private letter which we have seen, and by the German papers of 
all shades of politics, though the Moniteur of last week labours 
hard to palliate the disgraceful part which the French soldiers 
took in the atrocities. ‘The attack on the Ghetto must be con- 
sidered as an act in the horrid drama which France has played 
in Rome; and after the first act of sending an expedition against 
the republic was played by the French republic, we were prepared 
for more acts to follow up the first, which ever will be an indeli- 
ble blot on the character of the present republic of France.—Eb. 
Jew. Chron. | 
Liverpool Hebrew Philanthropic Society. 
HE ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the above Society will take place on 
Wednesday next, the 12th of December, at the Angel Hotel, Dale 


Street. 
H, S. SAMUEL, Esq., President, in the Chair. 


Application for Tickets to be made to the Secretary, 
Mr. GODFREY LEVI, 26, London Road. 


Dreadtul Case of Destitution and Starvation. 


d ka following Donations have been thankfully received for the Relief of 

ISAAC BROWER and Family, lately residing at No. 4, French Alley, 
Union Street, but now at No. 19, Freeman Street, Spitalfields, a detailed 
narrative of whose heart-rending case appeared in the columns of the /¢i/sh 
Chronicle of Nov. 2nd. The gentlemen who have undertaken to raise Sub- 
scriptions with deep regret announce, that, since the advertisement above 
alluded to, BOTH THE MOTHER AND THE SECOND Son, AGED 17 YEARS, have 
died, making Four who have fallen victims to the horrible poverty to which 
this unfortunate family had become reduced. 


Donations received since last Advertisement. — 
Per Jewish Chronicle— 
Messrs. S. and I, Solomon, Bristol —- - - - 010 0 
Per Mr, Isaac Luon— 
Collected from some friends at the Swan Tavern, by Mr. 
Abraham Levy, Great Prescott-street (which, by an 


error, was omitted to be acknowledged three weeks since) 0. 3:6 
Per Mr. L. Gabriel-— | 
Mr. Blumenthal, 16, John-street, Crutched-friars  - 


Received by Isaac Brower—A Widows Mite, 5s., and some Clothing. 


Donations of cast-off clothing for the family are earnestly solicited. 
Donations will be thankfully received by the Proprietor of the Jewish 
Chronicle, 24, Houndsditch; Mr. Isaac Lyon, 55, Margaret Street, Cavendish 
Square ; Mr. Moses Boam, 19, Castle Street, Whitechapel; Mr. Samuel Silver, 


Fenchurch Street ; and by Mr. Isaac Vallentine, 132, Houndsditch. 


Wedding Presents.—Papier Mache. 


J. at Wholesale Prices, at the Manufacturers, Salmon and Rose, 
220, Oxford Street, near Soho Square; viz., Pearl inlaid Chess 
and Flower Tables, £110s.; Chairs, 14s.6¢.; Pole Screens, £1 os. ; Tea 
Trays, with Pearl, £1 ls. per set; Work-boxes, from 15s.; Writing-desks, 
£l. 12.5; Knitting-boxes, 10s.; Port-folios, 7s.; Card-cases, 7s., etc. 

Tue TrADE AND CountTRY DEALERS SUPPLIED. 


— 


articles of value alleged to have been plundered from the churches | 
after the expulsion of the Pope. No such articles were found; | 
but in order to get up a public feeling against the Jews, saucepans 


» Confectioner, 11, Bell Lane, Spitalfields; Mr. Lyon Gabriel, Dentist, 7, | 


JHE greatest variety and the most tasteful of this fashionable article, sold _ 


Cook Wanted. 


ANTED, in aGentieman’s Family, an experienced Jewish Cook. Ap- 
ply to Miss Isaac, 34, Duke Street, Al: gate. } 
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NOTICE! Under Royal and Distinguished Patronage. 


In the Press, and shortly will be Published, elegantly bound, pri ° 
scribers, £1 1s.; Non-Subscribers, £1 11s. 


DON ADRIAN; 
Or, The Harp of Judah. 
A Dramatic Porm, 1n Ten Acts, on Two Parts. 


The Author, in submitting the above Work to the Pubiic, regrets that 
Englishmen, ever foremost as the champions of liberty, should still cherish 
vulgar prejudices against the Israelite, as in former times and in barbaroys 
nations. Imbued with a geal love of civil and religious liberty, he has pro- 
duced the Tragedy of “ Don Adrian,” founded upon historical events of the 
15th century, when the Jewish tribes suffered such unparalleled atrocities in 
Spain, and, in fact, all ovey Europe. 

With the hope that his effort to advocate the claims of the ‘Children of 
Israel” for equal rights and good fellowship in a Christian country will be 
entertained in the spirit in which it was conceived, he has only to add— 


“ For modes of faith let graceless bigot’ fight ; 
He can’t be wrong whose life is in the Right.” 


*,* The honour of Subscribers’ Names is respectfully solicited, addressed to the 
Author, Bingham’s Library, Mount Strect, Grosvenor Square. 
N.B. Speedily to follow (by the same Author) the First Canto of 
Athon; or, the Exile of the Isle. 
“‘ A Wreath for Merrie England.” 


Jews’ and General Literary and Scientific 
Institution, 
SUSSEX HALL, LEADENHALL STREET. 


HE FIFTH ANNIVERSARY of the Opening of this Institution will be 

celebrated by a BALL, at WILLIS’ Rooms, St. JAMEs’s, on Tuurspay, the 

17th January, 1850. Further particulars and List of Stewards will be duly 
announced. 


By order of the Committee of Management, 
Nov. 13, 1849. MORRIS S. OPPENHEIM, Secretary. 


Prize Wheat from Adelaide, South Australia. 
5 lags MANAGING COMMITTEE of the JEWS’ AND GENERAL 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTIVUTION adopt this method of 
acknowledging the receipt of Three Bags of Prize Seed Wheat, grown in the 
province of South Australia, and forwarded to them from a correspondent, 
signing himself * An Israelite,” at Adelaide, in order that persons wishing to 
emigrate might have an opportunity of viewing a specimen of the produce of 
that land. The Committee beg to thank the Donor for his gift and good 


wishes for the welfare of the Institution ; and, to fulfil his intention, a spe- 
cimen of the Wheat is preserved in the Institution. 


The attention of the Jewish Residents at Adelaide is requested to this 


Advertisement. 
Dec. 5, 1849. MORRIS S. OPPENHEIM, Secretarv. 

HOME. 

Asylum for Distressed Aged Widows. 


Instituted 5603—1842-35. 
| 23, Duke Street, Aldgate. 


HE PRESIDENT and COMMITTEE of this Charity do HEREBY rsd 
NOTICE, that an Election for One Inmate to the Asylum is appointe 


for Sunday, February 3rd, 1850. 


Applications from Candidates will be received on or before Sunday, 


January 6th, 1850, addressed to the Secretary. 
| By order, P. N. CARDOZA, Secretary, = 
December 3rd, 5610—1849. Cutler Street, Houndsditch. 


late Morris Emanuel, Esq. 


A Lady, or Gentleman and Lady, 
ISHING to reside in the Country, can be accommoda 
without Board, in a respectable Jewish Family. rerms 


Address, post-paid, Miss Simmonds, 2, Hanover Street, Walcot, Bath. 


Musical Tuition. 


WO YOUNG LADIES, whose Musical Studies were pur 
Kalkbrenner, and Dreyschock, for the Pianoforte, 


and Ronconi, for Singing, and who are permitted to use the iets 


am — 


distinguished Artistes as a guarantee of their capabilities for teaching, 


For particulars, please to apply, A. B., Mr. Montague yh mt 
Dentist, 361, Oxford Street, Two Doors East from the Feat At 


Circus Place, L 
Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing Office, Cireus 


Edward Ward, 54, Paternoster-row, and may be had at er see December 7, 184%. 
24 & 132, Houndsditch, in the City of London, riday, 


The Directors gratefully acknowledge the receipt of a legacy of £5 by the 


ted, with or 
moderate. 


sued under Hert?, 
Perregetti Pilott! 
names of those 


of Pupils- 
be happy to devote a portion of their time toa select number Surgeon 


Wall, by John Wertheimer, of No. 1, Cireus Place, London en eeaitle Office 
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